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less works on Applied Economics. It is safe to say that
the great majority of English economists accept them
as axiomatic. Yet with great diffidence I venture to sug-
gest that they are in fact entirely unwarranted by any
doctrine of scientific economics, and that outside this
country they have very largely ceased to hold sway.
The argument by which these propositions are
supported is familiar: but it is worth while repeating
it explicitly in order to show the exact points at which
it is defective./The Law of Diminishing Marginal
Utility implies that the more one has of anything the
less one values additional units thereof. 'Therefore,
it is said, the more real income one has, the less one
values additional units of income. Therefore the
marginal utility of a rich man's income is less than
the marginal utility of a poor man's income. There-
fore, if transfers are made, and these transfers do not
appreciably aSect production, total utility will be in-
creased. Therefore, such transfers are "economically
justified". Quod erat demonstrandum.
* At first sight the plausibility of the argument is
overwhelming. fBut on closer inspection it is seen to
be merely speciousL It rests upon an extension of
the conception of diminishing marginal utility into a
field in which it is entirely illegitimate. The "Law of
Diminishing Marginal Utility" here invoked does not
follow in the least from the fundamental conception of
economic goods; and it makes assumptions which,
whether they are true or false, can never be verified
by observation or introspection. The proposition we
are examining begs the great metaphysical question
of the scientific comparability of different individual
experiences. This deserves further examination.
Law of Diminishing Marginal Utility, as we